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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 46. ) 


IN the morning they proceeded on 
their journey ; and as Melmot was of 
avery forgiving temper, and the stran- 
ger not yenewing the conduct that had 
given him so much offence on the pre- 
ceding evening, he began to think less 
unfavourably of him, and, by the time 
they reached R—, they were tolerably 
sociable, at which place the farmer and 
his son, together with the officer, were 
setdown. Whenthe stage arrived at P— 
the young man seemed to express the 
utmost astonishment that Col. Melfort 
had not sent his carriage; pretended 
it was impossible to walk the streets in 
the figure he then was, consequently 
was obliged to call a hackney coach, 
into which he threw himself, then, nod- 
ding familiarly to Melmot, wished him 
agood day. Melmot thinking that, as 
the gentleman thought it improper to 
walk the streets as he was, although 
much more fashionably equipped than 
himself, it might be equally so for him; 
therefore he expressed to the lady his 
intention of staying that day and night 
at the inn, to recover from the fatigue 
of travelling ; ; at the same time politely 
expressing a desire to know her resi- 


dence. She smiled, and told him, that, 
‘it was a question which females of cha- 


racter could not, with propriety, an- 
swer to strangers. Melmot, fearful of 
offending, forbore again to interrogate 
her, and only said, that he hoped he 
should have the pleasure of seeing her 
either accidentally or otherwise during 
his stay in P—, They then parted. To 


t 


again at ten. 














those who have never been in a large 


city, a first view of one must infallibly 
create sensations of surprise and fear, 
while the multiplicity of objects con- 
fuse the senses, and banish from the 
mind, for a while, every idea but what 
is inspired by its own productions. 


| Melmot gazed with wonder at every 


thing ; his head grew giddy with the 
confusion around him, and he sicken- 
ed for that tranquil and happy retire- 
ment in which he had hitherto been se- 
cluded. ‘The women seemed in dress 
and manners so far different from Ma- 
ria, that he beheld them with astonish- 
ment; and, for a time, knew not whe- 
therto admire or dislike them; nor 
could he, in the multitude that passed 
his window during the day, find one 
man who bore a resemblance to his re- 
gretted uncle: and, as we always owe 
to absence an increased veneration for 


the object we have lost, he began to 
think that those he had left behind him 
|were the only beings perfect in crea 


tion. Fatigued and sick, he retired to 
rest ; and, in his sleep, busy fancy pre- 
sented him with scenes for a while 
deeply regretted. 

.arly in the morning, willing to give 
Mr. Harley a tavourable opinion of his 
diligence, he made his way, with some 
little difficulty, to street, where 
he learned, to his incredible astonish- 
ment, that none of the family were 
risen. ‘Lhe servant desired him to call 
Melmot sauntered about 
the streets, as well as he could find his 
way,tillthe appointed hour, when he re- 
turned, and was admitted, Mr. Harley 
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being then up. As soon as his name was 
announced, he heard a loud, hoarse 
voice say—“ Shew him in ;” and Mel- 
mot was ushered into a spacious and 


elegantly furnished parlour. Presiding: 


at the table sat a remarkably plain girl, 
in a neat undress; at her hand lay a 


volume, which she occasionally looked 


into until the cups wanted replenish- 
ing- Ona sopha, at a small distance, 
lolled a handsome young man, in a 
chintz dressing-gown, who seemed al- 
most too indolent to read the newspa- 
per he held in his hand, and by his side 
sat a beautiful young creature playing 
with a French spaniel. At a small 
desk, upon which were strewed an im- 
mense quantity of letters, cards, and 
other papers, sat Mr. Harley. His fi- 
gure was graceful and commanding, 
but his countenance wore an air of aus- 
terity that marked him high in office. 
At the entrance of Melmot the young 
gentleman half rose; Miss Harley 
made a graceful inclination of her head, 
and Marianne, putting down her lap- 
dog, with an arch look at her brother, 
handed Melmot a chair; he bowed, 
but declined seating himself ; and Mr. 
Harley, putting down his spectacles, 
said—** Sit down—sit down young 
man.” Melmot, though not in the least 


sheepish or awkward, felt himself) 
abashed at this strange reception, and 


seated himself, with his eyes cast down 
in silence ; and Miss Harley present- 
ed him with a cup of chocolate. Mr. 
Harley surveyed him with a stern and 
investigating look, and made a few 
common-place observations on the 
weather, season, and travelling incon- 
veniencies ; which Melmot answered 
with respectful timidity. 
entered, and delivered a letter to Mr. 
Percival Harley. The sight of the su- 
perscription seemed to revive him 
from his inanity; and Marianne, ina 
tone of raillery, said—‘* Now, I'll be 
sworh, that comes from Susanna!” 
Percival coloured; Mr. Harley frown- 
ed; and Marianne declared, she must 
go, and dress, for she had a thousand 


A seryant | 


| 
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visits to make. Miss Harley also roge 

and accompanied her; but Percival 
was restrained from following her ex. 
ample by Mr. Harley, who told him bh. 
expected his company. The youn, 
man sat down again; but it was eyj. 
dent his mind was absent. Mr. Har. 
ley then addressing Melmot, said— 
*‘T learn, Sir, from my friend, My, 
Bromley, that you are his nephew, 
and also, that it is his desire that yoy 
should be placed in somesituation where 
you may earn a genteel livelihood.” 
Melmot bowed assent. Mr. Harley 
proceeded—* He is, perhaps, ignorant 
how very difficult it is to procure such 
aone. But I'll see what can be done, 
I have some influence in the city, and 
will do all I can for you; and while 
you are in town you may make this 
house your home, at least till you are 
in some department, the salary of 
which will enable you to support the 
expence of lodgings.” Melmot was 
about to express his gratitude, but Mr. 
Harley interrupted him, by saying— 
*‘ Hold your tongue—lI want no thanks: 
many will be as ready to offer good as 
I am—Wait till you receive the sub- 
stantial benefit. And now, Percival, 
shew Mr. Melmot the town—I shall 


expect youboth to dinner, you may go.” 
( To be continued. ) 


aS ¢ GE 


EUGENIO CLAIRMONT. 


An Original Tale. 
7 ( Continued from page 46._) 

DISAPPOINTED in love, Euge- 
nio sought relief in the arms of friend- 
ship, and hoped he should once more 
be happy. Henry Demar was unlike 
Clairmont in every respect, but all his 
actions were guided by cunning, his 
every thought veiled by the blackest 
hypocrisy. 


murder while he smiled.” Under pre- 
tence of dispelling Eugenio’s melan- 
choly, he drew him to the gaming ta- 
ble, where his fervid mind, though ill 
at ease, engaged with avidity in this 
new, this alluring pursuit. He was 


nightly pillaged of largesums by his 


“ Yes he could smile and 


sry © 
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fiend and his scandalous associate. 
Eugenio perceived his error, but he 
wanted something to fill up the vacuum 
he felt in his soul, he also wished to 
retrieve his losses, and ** Deeper sank 
by foundering in the mire.” ——~He con- 
tinued to lose, still more eager at each 
reverse of fortune till all his ready mo- 
ney was gone. Henry Demar lent him 
large sums, on whom Eugenio forced 
his notes, though Henry protested he 
never should demand the money, but 
he knew the noble independent soul of 
his friend, and exulted at the prospect 
of his ruin. He had once been offend- 
ed by Eugenio in a moment of passion, 
for which the candid youth had made 


every reparation, and -thought it was | 


consigned to oblivion ; but the soul of 
Henry, malignant and dark as Erebus, 
still harooured mean resentment and 
dire revenge. : 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
rt + ee 


MANLINESS. 

There is perhaps nothing that can 
recommend a young man more strong- 
ly, or more effectually promote his in- 
terests in life, than an open manliness 
ef behaviour ; not a boisterous assum- 
ing effrontery, which some mistaken 
coxcombs imagine to be the characte- 
ristic of manliness, but an honest open- 
ness of conduct and a contempt of all 
concealment. ’Tis this alone that can 
procure a man respect, without it he 
is a mere cypher in society ; when ab- 
sent, he is not thought of, and even his 
friends forget him. But with it, his 
cOmpany is courted, and his absence 
regretted. He is not deterred, by dif- 
ficulties from pushing his own interests 
in the world. The world sees it, and 
assists him. Whilst he, who acts on all 
occasions with a sneaking bashfulness, 
is too timid and undetermined to exert 
himself ; and however intrinsically 
meritorious he may be the world sees 
him not, and neglects him. 

: —. po 
To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port Folio. 
Str—It has been the constant practice of 
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female sex, and it may, perhaps with propriety 
be advanced, that there are often many marks 
of malevolence and ill nature, in those attacks 
on women which are concealed under the veil 
of wit and pleasantry. If women are of a dis- 
position, gay, lively, and cheerful, they are then 
censured as bold, forward, and assuming; if 
they are thoughtful and reserved, they are stig- 
matized by the epithets of prudes, mopes, &c. 
so that however prudent and consistent their 
conduct may be, they are sure to fall under the 
lash of some male tongue, which is accustom- 
ed to utter nothing but slander. I iean not, 
however, to draw all mankind under this de- 
scription; I allude-only to those smirking, 
smooth-faced foplings, whom the thoughtless 
part of the world, consider as proper compan- 
ions for the ladies because they are too effemi- 
nate for the company of men. 

If we take a candid review of society in ge- 
neral, I am sure it will be acknowledged, that 
when a large company of men are assembled 
together, among whom women are not admit- 
ted, their conversation generally consists of 
noise, nonsense and obscenity ; and this con 
sequently proves, how necessary the society of 
women is, to refine the taste, preserve the mo- 
rals, and regulate the conversation of mankind. 
Though it must be confessed, that every wo- 
man is not formed by nature and education to 
+ enliven society, yet the same objection will 
stand against numberless men; and whatever 
may be advanced:against women, may be fully 
proved against the opposite sex. I would, 
therefore, wish, that idle prejudices and. egn- 
sures against women may cease; and that they 
may hold the same rank in society as men, as 
far as the delicacy of their sex will admit, 
since, without the company of women, society 
would soon languish ard man become a duil, 
insipid, and helpless animal. C. 

a eR Mee 

A man of wit was disputing with Madame 
Dacier about the merits of Homer; which, 
like a pedant, she defended against his attacks 
by saying, “Oh! if you did but read the 
Greek.” ‘* Dear Madam,” replied her antago- 
nist, ‘you put me in mind of Cervantes, who 
makes Don Quixote, after he is a knight, see 
giants, where poor Sancho can only, take them 
for sheep.” m 


-- 


— + oe 
Mons. Peron, a French poet, disputing with 
a man of rank, who, piqued at the poets free 
language, returned it with disproportionate 
asperity. ‘*Stop,” exclaimed the poet, “ we 
are not onequal terms; Jam impertinent, but, 
you are brutal.” 
RS: GI 
A Quaker being examined by a judicious 
counsel, as he was retiring, another counsel on 
the same side, asked him a question which he 
| did not like to answer, ‘1 have told ail lknow 
to the counsel,” said the Quaker ; *‘ I am coun- 
sel also,” answered the barrister. ** Thou mayst 





male writers, to embrace every opportunity of 
making themselves merry at the expense of the 











be counsel also,” repliedthe Quaker, “* Dutthou 
art not counsel /7/4e-wise.”’ 
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For the Suvenile Port-Folio. 
TO ROSA. 


Does Rosa sigh that she’s deceiv’d, 

And mourns her soul for friendship lost ? 
She grigves to find what she believ’d 

Her dearest joy untimely crost. * 
Regard it not, the heedless fair 

That could one hour renounce thy love ; 
She merits not one moment’s care, ~ 

No sigh for her thy breast should move. 
Unfeeling must that bosom be, 

And void of sympathy’s bright glow; 
That could thy proffered friendship see, 

And not a kind return bestow. 
For Rosa thou hast power to give 

To every mind the sweetest pleasure ; 
On friendly terms with thee to live, 

Is more than worth a monarch’s treasure. 
Then weep not Rosa, smile again, 

And banish from thy bosom grief; 
Dispense anew thy soothing strain, 

Which oft has given my soul relief. 
Ah! may I one fond wish impart, 

‘And shall I Rosa be forgiven ; 
Could I her place have in thy heart, 

*T would give to me the bliss of peg : 





For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE AMIABLE AND LA- 
MENTED MRS, FRANCES EVANS. 


No more my harp to joy’s wild numbers rings, 

Gay fancy wakes no more the sounding strings; 

In meiancholy murmurs, sad and slow, 

The trembling chords sigh forth the notes of 
woe. 

For she whose gentle goodness won our love, 

Releas’d from earth, now dwells.a saint above. 

Remembrance weeps, but Reason whispers 
peace, 

And bids the tear to stop, the sigh to cease. 

s* Be ye resign’d,” she cries, ** nor murmur 
shoo 


Weep not, she is not lost but gone before.” 
Her guileless spirit seeks its native sky ; 
Affection mourns her loss with tearful eye, 
And Virtue, sadly pointing to her bier, - 
Sighing.exclaims, ‘She whom I lov’d, lies 
here.” ROSA- 
— oe 


CURE FOR A PALIN IN THE BREAST. 
As silent one evening I sat by the fire, 
My countenance show’d me to be so dis- 
tress’d, 
That the cause was soon ask’d by my mother 
and sire— 
And I straightway responded, “a pain in 
my breast.” 


My mother alarm’d, cast her knitting aside, 
And began to reflect on the remedy best; 
Her various prescriptions in order were try’d; 
But they had no effect on the pain in my 

breast. 
Next father call’d in a physician of skill— 
And a hope of relieving me soon, he express’d, 
But in ao of his medical pow’rs and good 
will, - 
He could not diminish the pain in my breast. 
At length an old lady, proverbially wise, 
Became, by the happiest of chances, our 
guest ; 
And one day, after gazing some time at my 
eyes, 
She tiguir’d, “‘ when I first felt the pain in 
my breast.” 
I replied, that one evening a visit I paid 
To a nymph in whose presence all mortals 
seem’d blest ; 
And that from my parting that time with the 


ee 





maid, 

I had felt more or less of the pain in my 
breast. . 
And added, that oft as we’d since chance to 

meet, 


My bosom her smiles of all pain dispossess’d; 
And‘ whene’er I withdrew from her aspect so 
sweet, 
I felt a return of the pain in my breast. 
“Indeed,” said she, smiling, * then thus I 
advise— 
Straight the heart and the hand of this fair 
one request,” | 
I obey’d—I was favor’d—and prais’d be the 
skies— 
I have never since felt any pain in my breast. 
EE + Ee 
On being asked for a standard of Beauty. 
Ask not of me the essential form 
That high priz’d beauty bears, 
Ah! who shall paint the magic charm, 
That every breast ensnares ? 
Search for the answer in your heart, 
For there the secret’s found— 
Tis your own taste that points the dart, 
And bids your beauty wound! 





We must claim the indulgence of our sub- 
scribers for the late irregularity in the delivery 
of the numbers, owing to a change of earriers. 
Those who have not received Nos. 11 and 12, 
by leaving their names at the office, will be 
immediately supplied. 

The writer of the Lines addressed to Rosa, 
will pardon the liberty we have taken with his 


sarily disgust a person of any taste. 
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